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_ JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 


LETTER XXXVII. 
Berlin, 7th February, 1801. 


The most important change in the internal 
ondition of Silesia, which followed its conquest, 
by the king of Prussia, proceeds from the pre- 
autions which he found necessary to secure it. 
Inder the Austrian government, there had 
yen no strongly fortified places to bar the pro- 
yess Of an invader, and not more than two 
housand men garrisoned within the province in 
ime of peace. You have seen, by former let- 
rs, at what a vast expense, Frederic the se- 
ond shielded his acquisition, by the fortresses 
of Schweidnitz, Silberberg, and Glatz; besides 
ir? MMvhich, he constantly kept on foot an army of 
166™morty thousand men, within the limits of the 
lesmprovince. To defray the cost of all this force, 

e revenues, arising from the country to be de- 
fended by it, were alone applied ; and there can- 
d, mot possibly be:a more luminous proof of the dif- 
ference between a good and bad administration 
of the same resources, than the fact, that the 
king of Prussia accomplished all this, without 
aiding at all to the burdens of the people who 
had become his subjects. 

The revenues drawn from Silesia, by its last 
Austrian sovereigns, had been collected from 
he produce of the domuins, and from taxes grant- 
al by the provincial states. Upon the system, 
ommon to almost all the governments of Ger- 
many, the domains are. considered as the pri- 
ate property of the prince.. They consist of 
he rents of his lands, judicial fines, the capita- 
jon, the ransom of Jews, the sale of salt, and 
ertain tolls or customs, ~The sums raised and 
granted by the states, were levied by land-tax, 
mud excise. These, in the last years of the 
lustrian. government, had amounted to about 
vo millions and a half of rix dollars, annually ; 
and the land-tax granted in the year 1739, was 
#@! 1,704,932 rix dollars. 
ream. Immediately after the conquest, I’rederic de- 
i9mmered, that he would take this sum, as the mea- 

sure of that which he should annually require 
by the land-tax, and promised, for himself and 
or Mis successors; that no higher sum should ever 
Tes Me required, however the value of the lands in 
‘my province might be raised by improvements. 
\t the same time, he abolished the excise alto- 















ath ther, excepting in the cities, and took it away 
a" Several absurd and oppressive particulars, 
Yen there. By this proceeding, the very sha- 
ew of what Englishmen and Americans usually 
; ' 


Onsider-as the most important principle of 
iberty, the necessity of the subject’s consent, 
otthe levying of taxes, wasrenewed. In this 
“spect, Frederic acted as a conqueror, and in 
‘Very arbitrary manner. But it was, probably, 





| for the real advantage of the people, that one 


permanent and unalterable sum should be fixed, 
as the annual claim of the government upon 
their lands, instead of the unequal, and often 
more burdensome demands, to which they were 
liable under the Austrian sway, with which they 
were alike obliged to comply; the consent of 
the states being little more than a bare form. 
The mode of raising the sum, Frederic took 
upon himself. He employed a small number of 
officers, to take an accurate evaluation of all 
the lands in the province, and of the income 
proceeding fromthem, This work was accom- 
plished in two years’ time, and is asserted to be 
one of the most exact and detailed evaluations 
ever made. This being accomplished, the 
assessment was made upon the zncome of the 
lands, and in proportions varied according to 
the condition of the proprietors... The estates, 
belonging to the king, the princes, the nobility, 
) the secular clergy, and to school-masters, were 
| charged to the amount of 28 1-3 of their annual 
income. ‘Those of the peasants, were burden- 
ed 34 per cent. Those of knightly orders, 
with 40 percent. And those of the bishop, the 
spiritual foundations, and the convents, with 50 
per cent. It is one of the particularities of this 
ordinance, that the king’s own domains are sub- 
jectedtoit. ‘The panegyrists of Frederic make 
a merit of this, though it amounts to little else, 
than taking from one pocket, to put into another. 
It was, however, a good pretext to him, for 
charging, in like manner, the noble and clerical. 
estates, which, in many other countries, are 
exempted from taxation. Had he carried the 
spirit of equity, upon which he made this ar- 
rangement, still further, and inverted the pro- 
portions of the two first classes of his assess- 
ments, the regulation would have been yet more 
honourable for himself, and might be contem- 
plated with more pleasure, by the friends of 
humanity. A tax of 34 percent. upon the whole 
annual produce of the farmer’s lands, raised at 
all times, in profound peace, as well as amidst 
the flame of war, in ourcountry, would be con- 
sidered as altogether intolerable. Yet there 
are few couutries in Europe, where the burden 
is not still hcavier. In many, one half of the 
peasant’s produce suffices not to satisfy the de- 
mands of his government. Frederic’s evalua- 
tion rated the lands very low, and their worth 
has since been raised, so that an average of 
about 28 per cent. is considered to be the charge 
upon the whole landed income. The value of 
all the lands was estimated at about thirteen 
millions sterling, and their income at about one. 
The capitation tax was limited to such inha- 
bitants of the country, as were not proprietors of 
lands ; in proportions, from one rixdollarto eight, 
according to the means of the individual. 
linen and woolen-spinners and weavers were ex- 
empted from it. ‘The produce ofthis tax amounts 





to about 150,000 rix dollars, or £25,000 sterling. 
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For the purpose. of collecting these taxes, the 
whole province is divided into forty-eight c7r- 
| cles, each named from the city contained within 
it. In every circle, there is a /andrath (an off- 
cer I mentioned to you in my letter from Frank- 
fort), and under him, a receiver, who keeps his 
office in the city, withinthe circle. The schuliz, 
or constable, in every village, collects the taxes 
due by the inhabitants, and at.a stated day in 
every month, pays them into the receiver’s 
office. The proprietors of lands, not included 
within any village, must.pay, in like manner, to 
the receiver, for themselves. 
at Glogau, are two offices of receivers general, 


. of all the circles. within the respective districts, 
render in the monies they have received.. These 
offices are under the superintendence of the go- 
vernor, or according to the customary Prussran 
denomination, the minister of Silesia. The 
monthly payments must invariably be made, 
without any variation or deduction; but if a 
landholder has met with any extraordinary loss 
or damage, by fire, storms, or disease’ among 
his cattle, a proportional allowance is made him, 
after due examination and estimation by the 
landrath; this allowance is not abated from his. 

usual monthly assessment, but is paid to him 
in specie, out of the receiver general’s office. 
This arrangement must often occasion trouble, 

seemingly unnecessary, to individuals. Yet it 

is more calculated to confirm and establish a 

systematic punctuality, than if the allowance 
was deducted from the landholder’s ‘monthly 
payment. The landrath is responsible for the 
regular collection of the tax, and if any land- 
holder run into considerable arrears, -his estate 
is put undef administration, with an allowance 
for his own support, while the rest of his income 
is applied to the discharge of his taxes due. 

‘The excise, as I have before mentioned, is 

limited to the cities, where it is intended as a 
substitute for the land-tax, which is not extend- 
ed tothem. But this excise is applied even to 
the most necessary articles of consumption, 
such as corn and beer. It is collected by the 
Visitors, and receivers at the gates of the cities ; 
a class of people, with whom, you, as a travel- 
ler in Germany, have been well acquainted. 
These consist commonly of invalid soldiers, 
who are thus provided with 4 comfortable sub- 
sistence, and they pay, monthly, the sums col- 
lected into the two offices at Breslau and Glogau,, 
in the same manner, as I have mentioned of 
the land-tax. The produce of the excise may 
be estimated now, at more than £200,000 ster- 
ling, and, like the other tax, is appropriated to 
the maintenance of the troops in Silesiae 
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the world is indebted to his relation. Tohn Pet- 
tit Andrews, Esq. the editor of his works, and 
author of “ The History of Great-Britain,” 3 
vols. 4to, 1794-95, and other literary perform- 
ances. 

‘Lhe facts stated in the present account, are 
chiefly taken from the brief “ Introduction” of 
Nir. Andrews, dated, “ The Grove,” Nov. 
1781,” with such additional information as the 
**Gentleman’s Magazine,” and other publica- 
tions, have supplied. 

Thomas Penrose was born in 1743. Hewas 
the son of the rev. Mr. Penrose, rector of New- 
bury, in Berkshire, descended from an ancient 
family in Cornwall; a man of high character 
and abilities, aud beloved and respected by all 
who knew him. 

Being inteuded for the church, after passing 
through the usual course of school education in 
the country, he was entered at Christ Church 
College, Oxford, where he pursued his studies, 
for some time, with remarkable success. 

In the summer of 1762, his eager turn to the 
naval and military line, overpowering his attach- 
meat to his real interest, he left his college, and 
em arked in the private expedition against 
Bucnos Ayres, in South America, under the 
command of captain Macnamara, an adventurer 
of spirit and experience. | 

The embarkation was made from the Tagus, 
Aug. 30, 1762; and the force, partly English, 
and partly Portuguese, consisted of the Lord 
Clive of 64 guns; the Ambuscade of 40, on 
board which, Penrose acted as a lieutenant of 
marines; the Gloria of 38; and some small 
armed vessels and store-ships. ‘They had on 
board about 500 soldiers. 

The Spaniards, having, some time before, 
taken the Portuguese settlement of Nova Colo- 
nia, they judged it necessary to begin with the 
recovery of that settlement, before they made 
any attack upon Buenos Ayres. 

Though the enterprise was not without dan- 
ger, there was great reason to expect success. 
‘he ships were in good order, and the men in 
good spirits. They advanced tothe attack with 
horns sounding, and drums beating ; and every 
thing expressed hope and joy. 

This gay preparative was followed by a fierce 
fire, supported on both sides for four hours, at 
a very small distance, with uncommon resolu- 
tion; but the spirit and perseverance of the 
Spaniards, were morethan equalled by the Bri- 
tish ships, whose fire, at length, became supe- 
rior. The Spanish batteries were almost 
silenced. ‘The English were in expectation of 
sveing the colours immediately struck, when, 
just as their success seemed certain, by some 
uuknown accident, the Lord Clive took fire. 
In an instant she was allina blaze. The same 
moment discovered the flames, and the impos- 
sibility of extinguishing them. 

Then was to be seen a most dreadful specta- 
ele. All the sides of the ship were immediately 
crowded with naked men, who, but a few mi- 
nutes before, reckoned themselves almost in the 
assured possession ot wealth and conquest, pre- 
cipttating themselves into the sea, with the 
melancholy alternative of a death by fire or 
water. The enemy’s fire, wuich recommenced 
ov this accident, redoubled their distress ; and 
miny, who might have escaped drowning, pe- 
rished by the sho*. Captain Macnamara was 
drowned ; and of 340 souls, only 78in allescaped. 

The other vessels of the squadron, far from 
beiog able to afford any assistance to the sults 
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ferers, were obliged to get off as expeditiously 
as they could, lest they should have been in- 
volved in the same fate. 

‘The Ambuscade with difficulty escaped. She 
was little better than a wreck. She had sixty 
shot in her hull, and six feet of water in he1 
hold ; and all her rigging was miserably man- 
gled. By exertion ef uncommon efforts, they 
mace a shift to get into the Portuguese settle- 
ment at Rio Janeiro. 

Amidst the preparations for the attack of 
Nova Colonia, the attention of Penrose was 
occupied by the tender remembrance of Miss 
Mary Slocock, of Newbury, the lady whom he 
afterwards married, to whom, with equal col- 
lectedness and. tranquillity of mind, he wrote 
the verses on board the Ambuscade, Jan. 6, 1863, 


Amidst this nobly awful scene, 
Ere yet fell slaughter’s rage begin, 
Ere death his conquests swell; 
Let me to love this tribute pay, 
For Polly frame this parting lay, 
Perhaps my. last farewel. 


For since full low among the dead, 

Must many a gallant youth be laid, 
Ere this day’s work be o’er, 

Perhaps, even I, with joyful eyes, 

That saw this morning’s sun arise, 
Shall see it set no more. 

On leaving the river of Plate, after the un- 
successful attack of Nova Colonia, in which he 
was wounded, he solaced his sorrow for the 
melancholy loss of his companions, by inscribing 
an elegy to the memory of the unfortunate suf- 
ferers: 

Adieu! ye walls, thou fatal stream farewel, 

By war’s sad chance, beneath whose muddy waves, 

Full many a gallant youth untimely fell, 

Full many a Briton found an early grave! 


Beneath thy tide, ah! ah! silent now they roll, 
Or tread with mangled limbs thy sandy shore: 

The trumpet’s call no more awakes their soul, 

The battle’s voice, they now shall hear no more. 

Though the Ambuscade escaped, and he re- 
covered from the wound he received in the 
engagement, yet the hardships which he after- 
wards sustained in a prize sloop, in which he 
was stationed, utterly ruined his constitution. 

Returning to England, with ample testimo- 
nials of his gallantry and good behayiour, he 
finished, at Hertford college, Oxtord, his aca- 
demical studies; and, having taken orders, ac- 
cepted the curacy of Newbury, the income of 
which, by the voluntary subscription of the in- 
habitants, was considerably augmented. 

In 1764, he lamented the loss of a sister, ina 
pathetic Elegy to the Memory of Miss Mary 
Penrose, who died Dec. 18, 1764, in the nine- 
teenth year of her age. 

In 1768, he married Miss Slocock, of New- 
bury, whose beauty and accomplishments had 
made an early impression on his susceptible 
heart. 

In 1774, he published a Sermon, preached at 
the funeral of the rev. John Geree, 4to. which 
was followed, in 1775, by his Flights of Fancy, 
4to. consisting of three short poems, the Hel- 
mets, the Carousal of Odin, and Madness; which 
were read with general approbation. 

The year following, he expressed his disap- 
prob:tion of the conduct of government towards 
America, in his Address to the Genius of Bri- 
tain, 4to. in which he requested that power to 
solicit his majesty to put an end to our civil 
dissensions; but it was nothing more than ope- 
ram atque oleum perdere. 

In 1777, he published a Sermon, preached on 
the national fast, 4to. which was the last publi- 
cation he gave to the world. 
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After he had continued in the station of’ 
curate about nine years, it seemed as if the 
clouds of disappointment, which had hitherto 
overshadowed his prospects, and tiuctured hig 
poetical essays with gloom, were clearing away. 
for he was then presented by a friend, who knew 
his worth, and honoured his abilities, to the reg, 
tory of Beckington and Standerwick, in Somes, 
setshire, worth near 500/. per annum. It came 
however, too late; for the state of his health, 
which had been tor some time declining, was 
now such as left little hope, except in the assist, 
ance of the waters of Bristol. 

Thither he went, and there he died in 1779 
in the 36th year of his age; leaving one child, 
‘Thomas, admitted on the foundation of Win, 
chester College, in 1781. 

His Fizghis of Fancy, and Address to the 6¢. 
nius of Britain, were reprinted, with Several 
pieces, never before printed, in one volume 
i2mo. under the title of Poems by the rev, My, 
Thomas Penrose, 1781, with an * Introduction® 
by James Pettit Andrews, Esq. containing 
short account of his life and character. They 
are now reprinted from the edition 1781, and 
received, for the first time, into a collection of 
classical English poetry. | 

‘Mr. Penrose,” says Mr. Andrews, who 
knew him well, ** was respected for his exten. 
sive erudition, admired for his eloquence, and 
equally beloved and esteemed for his social qua. 
lities. By the poor, towards whom he was libe. 
ral to his utmost ability, he was venerated to 
the highest degree. In oratory and composi. 
tion, his talents were great. His pencil way 
ready as his pen; and, on subjects of humour, 
had uncommon merit. To his poetical abilities, 
the public, by their reception of his flights gf 
Fancy, &c. gave several favourable testimonies, 
To sum up the whole, his figure and address 
were as pleasing, as his mind was ornamented, 

‘‘ Such was Mr. Penrose, to whose memo 
I pay this just and willing tribute, and to whom 
I consider it as an honour to be related; 

“« Multis ille bonis flebilis occidet—— 
Nullis flebilior quam mihi.” 

Penrose has written but little; but his Flight 
of Fancy, if he had written nothing else, are 
sufficient to entitle him to a classical distinction 
among the poets of our country. 

All his compositions bear evident marks of a 
natural enthusiasm, harmony, and simplicity. 
But it is in the higher kinds of poetry, which 
require the most vigorous exertions of fancy, 
and to which a laboured and artificial diction is 
best suited, that he chiefly excels. His lyric 
compositions are characterized by a luxuriance 
of imagination, a wild sublimity of fancy, anda 
commaud of language, which entitle them to 
rank with the productions of Collins, Gray, and 
other writers of the same school. They are 
replete with the same spirit of impersonation, 
the same animation of sentiment, the same 
magnificence of phraseology, the same general 
aadexpanded description. But they have more 
of the spirit and manner of Collins than of 
Gray. They are impregnated with the genuine 
seeds of poetry ; but they have more of the en- 
thusiasm that “ delights and chiils,” than of 
the ‘* pomp and prodigality of heaven.” 

His Flights of Fancy consists of three poems 
The first-is intituled, The Helmets, wherein 
these formidable pieces of ancieut armour, are 
supposed to rise and prognosticate civil dissen 
sions in Britain, in consequence of the distarl- 
ances in America. It is written ia blank verse, 
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aod affords a specimen of considerable strength | 
gad harmony in that metre. ‘he general ima- 
ery is well conceived, the sentimeutware hap- 
‘jy suited to the subject, and the expression is 
giten highly poetical. . ‘he predominant defect 
‘; an ODScure magnificence. In the second 
noem, Lhe Carousal of Odin, we recoguize both 
the spirit and manner of Gray. It is evidently 
modelled upon his ‘* Norse Odes,” and is im- 
regnated with fire and poetical enthusiasm, in 
an uncommon degree. The last, intituled 
Madness, is a composition of a superior order, 
and challenges a comparison with the ** Music 
Qde,” of Dryden, the “¢ Passions” oi Ccllins, 
and the ** Burd” of Gray. The disposition is 
artful and happy. The mind of the reader, af- 
ter the horror excited by the view of the fettered 
maniac, is relieved by a tender and pathetic me- 
lancholy on beholding the poor distracted fair. 
And again, that melancholy passes into a differ- 
ent, though a kindred pity, occasioned by the 
circumstances of the mimic monarch, whose dis- 
turbing the reveries of the dove-lorn maid, pro- 
duces the finest poetical and dramatic effect. 
This evinces the poet’s taste; for if the dispo- 
sition had been different, the effect would have 
been less happy. He is not less fortunate in 
his description; the maniac appearing first in ali 
the terrible circumstances of his character, and 
every Suggestion of tenderness, and all the sen- 
gations of pity called up to qualify the attendant 
horror ; : 

No pleasing memory left—forgotten quite 

All former scenes of dear delight, 

Connubial love—parental joy, &e. 

Nothing can be more finely pictured than the 
subject of the love madness. The whole des- 
cription maintains the truest propriety, and is 
executed with the happiest care. 

Now, sadly gay, of sorrows past she sings, 

Now, pensive, ruminates unutterable things — 
is one of those exquisite strokes, that only can 
fall from the pencil of true genius.. Equally 
happy, too, is the expression itself, as the idea 
it conveys. | 
ruminates unutterable things. 
_ It is impossible that the same idea should be 
#0 powerfully impressed by any other words. 


The fetter’d maniac foams along, 

(Rage the burden of his jarring song) 
in rage he grinds his teeth, and rends his streaming hair. 

The second line is another instance of excel- 

lent and well-adapted expression. Had it been 
‘smoothed and regularized by the word zs, after 
raze, it would have wanted its present force, its 
characteristic dissonance, and harshness. ‘The 
line that follows it, is equally excellent. The 
picture of the Momus of the flighty train, 1s en- 
titled to preat praise. 


Merry mischief fills his brain, 
Blanket-rob'd, and anti¢ crown’d, 
The mimic monarch skips around ; 
Big with conceit of dignity, he smiles, 
And plots his frolics quaint, and unsuspected wiles, 
_ There are many more remarkable beauties 
in this excellent ode, particularly, the descrip- 
tion of Devotions ruin’d child; to which, the 
reader of taste will require no direction. 

His Address to the Genius of Britain, is writ- 
ten with a liberal. spirit, and contains some 
pathetic passages and beautiful lines. It is de-. 
Voted to his. patriot feelings, and he delivers his 

Sentiments (which may now be considered as’ 
prophetic), with a fervour, that leaves no doubt 
0 our minds, of the virtue of his intentions. 
1 this performance, there is considerable 
Strength of numbers, of painting, and of fancy. 
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Of his posthumous poems, it is not to be ex- 
pected, that every piece will be equally correct 
ind finished as it might have been, had he lived 
to superintend the publication himself. ‘There 
are, however, several pieces, not unworthy of 
the same pen, which produced Madness. Of 
these, not the least beautiful, is the Feld of 
Battle. ‘To the reader of sensibility, it will be 
needless to point out the particular merit of the 
following stanzas, describing the distraction of 
the wife of an officer, in search of her husband, 
slain in battle. 


She prest to hear—she caught the tale— 
At every sound her blood congeal’d— 
With terror bold—with terror pale, 
She sprung to search the fatal field. 


O’er the sad scene, in dire amaze 
She went—with courage not her own— 
On many a corpse she cast her gaze— 
And turn’d her ear to many a groan. 


Drear anguish urged her to press 

Full many a hand, as wild she mourn’d, 
—Of comfort glad, the drear caress, 

The damp cold dying hand return’d. 

The exquisitely pathetic and natural thought, 
contained in the two last lines, would scarcely 
have suggested itself to any one, who had not 
beeu an eye-witness of the affecting scenes, sub- 
sequent to a inilitary engagement; and who 
had not, probably experienced, from the hand 
of some expiring friend, a return similar to what 
he has so feclingly described. The fragment, 
intituled The Curate, deserves great praise, for 
happy delineation of character, natural humour, 
quaint phraseology, tenderness of sentiment, 
and simplicity of expression. ‘The verses to 
his wife, on the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, shews the mind of the writer in an amiable 
point of view. Ths Hermit’s Vision, Mortality, 
Lhe Fustice, Donnington Castle, Poverty, The 
Harp, are characterized by superior animation 
of sentiment, fertility of invention; and splen- 
dour of diction. Of his Elegies, the general 
character, both of the sentiments and the lan- 
guage, is tenderness and simplicity; the versi- 
fication is harmonious, and a general air of 
classic elegance runs threugh the whole. ~ His 
tragments and smaller pieces may be read with 
pleasure, though they have nota suflicient de- 
gree of merit, to entitle them to a place among 
the favoured productions of poesy. 


MISCELLANY. 


FROM THE WALPOLE PAPER« 
& RETTER ON THE GENIUS AND DISPOSITION OF 
AMERICANS. 


The little notice taken, by Americans, of 
those who devote their hours to useful science 
and ornamental literature, has been long a mat- 
ter of complaint, at home and abroad. Excuses 
have met the acerbity of disappointment, and 
flattery smoothed the wrinkles of want; yet 
nothing like national spirit, even in the form 
of stripling-patronage, has awoke the pride of 
drowsy speculation. ‘The eye of plodding in- 
dustry cannot be diverted from solid gain, by 
the music of Apollo or the reasoning of Min- 
erva, while Plutus continues the idol of the 
people, and lusty Ignorance holds the first seat 
in the synagogue. _ Did prudence and economy 
deter from patronage—where is the voice that 
would murmur? But when a love for gaudy 
equipage, horrid romances, and muck-worm 
philosophy, eats up the bread of industry, and 
squanders the portion of honest labour—who 





will not wag their heads, and ask—‘ What 
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news from Genoa?” As citizens of the most 
fertile and flourishing country in the work!, we 
ought not to speak too loud cur own disgrace, 
since the importance of a national character to the 
United States, was colloquially discussed at the 
last Cambridge commencement. ‘This was one 
of the best satires on the versatility of our poli- 
tical sentiments, and inattention to home-bred 
merit, ever publicly expressed, by a grave se- 
minary of science. While the whole soul is 
wrapt up in commercial speculation, and trad¢ 
and parade are considered the swmmum bonum 
of life, it cannot feel the importance of national 
union, or national measures, unless, they coin- 
cide with its own prosperity. We reason ab- 
stractedly, confinedly and selfishly, hence the 
man, who fortuitously lost property, during the 
aggressions of Britain, is ready to oppose every 
governmental measure, tending to pacification, 
or intercourse with that country. So also those, 
who have suffered by the depredatioas of France, 
hold that nation in such abhorrence as to detest 
accommodation. From these sources has sprung 
the party spirit, which disgraces our country. 
The mind cased up by these narrow prejudices; 
and bounded by the log-book, ledger, invoice 
and policy of insurance, cannot judge aright on 
political questions ; and will be as likely to war 
against the good of the community, as against 
the errors of diplomacy, Artful and discontent- 
ed men, aware of the weakness of ihe human 
mind, under these miserly delusions, have tam- 
pered with our passions, and sown the seeds of 
bitterness and jealously throughout the union. 
Of their fruit we have all more or less partaken, 
so that few men are unaffected with political- 
phobia, which discovers its virulence on the 
simplest public question. ‘The only remedy for 
this disease is general information; a deliberate 
perusal of our constitution ; asurvey of the two 
last administrations; a recurrence to the bese 
authors on the laws of nature and nations, &c. 
&c. &c. A love of science mingled with the 
love of gain will do much, in reconciling the 
people to the staid maxims of ancient policy, 
and the sober wisdom of experience. It will 
correct the errors of atheistical theorists, the 
mad projects of political adventurers, and the 
false statements of intrigue. 7 

As soon as the love of science is cultivated, 
by preferring the man of wisdom to the man 
of money, genius will bring her labours to the 
public lyceum, and literature receive an esta- 
blishment adequate toits support. When once 
wealth predominates over science, we become 
sensualists, epicures, and atheists, discarding 
every employment, which does not lead to 
splendour and preferment. Its effect on repub- 
lican liberty, is too evident for annotation. In 
modern republics, political writers are the only 
authors that receive encouragement ; save those 
who have written on the rudiments of science. 
One, who blends the useful with the agreeable, 
cannot (at present) expect patronage; it is not 
the vocation of Americans to cultivate polite li- 
terature and the classits. They are too much 
absorbed in commerce, speculation and politics. 
Not even a magazine can fourish in New-Eng- 
land; and until this year we have had nothing 
like areview. In New-York there is one at- 
tempted; its appearance is promising; but it 
bears the marks of haste and party spirit; but 
such is the temper of the times. 

When an author is dependent on the vox pot 

uli, on the sovereign people, for an émpression 





of his labours—adieu to modesty and merit. 
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For without ardent friends, or servile solicita- 
tion, his work will remain in manuscript. The 
attempt has been too frequent for apology ; and 
the flower, which was born to blush unseen, 
sill wastes its fragrance in the desert air. 

In old countries these things are managed 
with more honour and profit; their booksellers 
are well-bred scholars ; men who have honour- 
ed thcir universities; not bound books, but 
studied them. ‘To them, authors present their 
works, as to critics and patrons; if they are 
meritorious, immediate impressions and liberal 
price is their reward. Without such patronage 
genius must live obscure, or turn mendicant to 
avoid penury. 

Figure to yourself an author, with hat in one 
hand and “4 Proposal for Publishing” in the 
other; running from bookseller to printer, from 
printer to stationer, from stationer to barber’s 
shop—and the picture is an American. Itisa 
fact, with but few exceptions, that belles lettres 

ublications in this country have been money 
from the author’s pockets. The mystery is 
simple and plain: no printer or bookseller un- 
dertakes a publication, without indemnity from 
the author; and having secured his pay—leaves 
the work to find its way into the city, or die in 
the hands of the publisher. But if a novel, ro- 
mance, or voyage is imported—every newspa- 
per rings the changes of adulation. 


«« Would it not make a modest author dare 
To draw his table-book within the square, 
And fill with notes, when lolling at his ease, 
Mecenas like, the happy rogue he sees 

Borne by six weari’d slaves in open view, 
Who cancell’d an old will and forg’d a new: 
Made wealthy at the small expense of signing 
With a wet seal, and a fresh interlining?” 


DrypDEwn’s JUVENAL, 
Yours with sentiments of esteem, 
PETRONIUS. 





¢ Let thy garments be always white; and let th 
Y § y y 
head lack no ornament.’? 


Though much occupied in preaching, and 
noted, as some of my friends say, for a certain 
poetical heedlessness of character,yet, if not oft- 
ener, at leastevery Sunday, I copy the common 
custom, and invest my little person in clean array. 
As, from a variety of motives, and none of them, 
I hope, bad ones, I go with some degree of con- 
stancy to church, I choose to appear there de- 
cently and in order. However inattentive through 
the week, on the solemnday, I brush, with more 
than ordinary pain s my best coat, am watchful 
of the purity of my linen, and adjust my cravat, 
with an old batchelor’s nicety. While I was 
lately busied at my toilet, in the work of per- 
sonal decoration, it popped into my head that a 
sermon in praise of neatness would do good ser- 
vice, if not to the world at large, at least to 
many of my reading, writing, and thinking, 
brethren, who make their assiduous homage to 
mind, a pretext for negligence of person. 

Among the minor virtues, cleanliness ought 
to be conspicuously ranked; and, in the com- 
mon topics of praise, we generally arrange some 
commendation of neatness. It involves much. 
It supposes a love of order, an attention to the 
laws of custom, and adecent pride. My lord 
Bacon says, that a good person is a perpetual let- 
ter of recommendation. ‘This idea may be ex- 
tended. Ofa well-dressed man, it may be af- 
firmed, that he has a sure passport through the 
realms of civility. In first interviews we can 
judge of no one, exceptfrom appearances. He, 
thercfore, whose exterior is agreeable begins 


— 
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well in any society. Men and women are dis- 
posed to augur favourably, rather than other- 
wise, of him, whe manifests, by the purity and 
propriety ot his garb,a disposition to comply ,and 
to please. As, in rhetoric, a judicious exordium 
is of admirable use to render an audience docile, 
attentive, and benevolent, so at your introduc- 
tion into good company, clean and modish ap- 
parel is, though an humble, at least a ser- 
viceable herald of our exertions. 

Astheseare very obvioustruths,and as literary 
men are.generally vain, and sometimes proud, 
it is singular thet oné of the easiest modes of 
gratifying self-complacency should, by them, be, 
for the most part, neglected; and thatthis sort of 
carelessness is so adhesive to one tribe of wri- 
ters, that the words poet and sloven are 1egar- 
ded as synonimous in the world’s vocabulary. 

This negligence in men of letters sometimes 
arises from their inordinate application to beoks 
and papers, and may be palliated by a good-na- 
tured man, as the natural product of a mind too 
intensely engaged in sublime speculations, to 
attend to the blackness of a shoe, or the white- 
ness of aruffle. Mr Locke and sir Isaac New- 
ton might be forgiven by their candid contem- 
poraries, though the first had composed his es- 
say with “ unwashen hands,” and the second 
had investigated the laws of nature, when he 
was clad in a soiled night-gown. But, sloven- 
liness is often ¢%geted by authors, or rather 
pretenders to aut“orship, and must then be con- 
sidered as highly culpable; as an outrage of de- 
corum; as adefiance to the world ; and as a 
pitifulscheme to attractnotice, by means, which 
are equally in the power of the drayman and the 
chimney sweeper. I know a poet of this des- 


cription, who anticipates renown no less froma 


dirty shirt, than from an elegant couplet, and 
imagines that when his appearance is the most 
sordid, the world must conclude, of course, that 
his miad is splendid and fair. In his opi- 
nion, ‘* marvellous foul linen” is a token of wit, 
and inky fingers indicate humour ; he avers that 
a slouched hat is demonstrative of a well-stored 
brain, and that genius always trudges about in 
unbuckled shoes. He looks for invention in 
rumpled ruffies, and finds high sounding poetry 
among the folds of a loose stocking. | But this 
smirched son of Apollo may be assured there is 
nonecessary connexion between dirt and ability, 
Itisnotnecessaryto consummate sucha marriage 
to produce the fairest offspring of the mind. 
One may write brilliantly, and, strange as it 
may seem, be dressed well. If negligence be 
the criterion of genius; a critic will, in future, 
inspect a poet’s wardrobe, ratherthan his works. 
Slovenliness, so far from being commendable in 
an author, is more inexcusable in men of let- 
ters, than in many others, the nature of whose 
employment compels them to be conversant 
with objects sordid and impure, A smith from 
his forge, or a husbandman from his field is ob- 
liged sometimes to appear stained with the smut 
of the one, cr the dust of the other. _ A writer, 
on the contrary, sitting in an easy chair at a po- 
lished desk, and leaning on white paper, or exa- 
mining the pages of a book, is, by no means, 
obliged to be soiled by his labours. I see no 


reason why an.author should not be a gentle- 
man, or at least as clean and neat, as a quaker. 
Far from thinking that filthy dress marks a h- 
beral mind, I should suspect the good sense and 
talents oi him, who affected to wear a tattered 
coat, as the badge of his profession. Should | 
see a reputed genius totally regardless of his 





person, I should immediately doubt the delic, 
cy of his taste, and the accuracy of his jud 


ment. I should conclude there was som 
obliquity in his mind, a dull sense of decorum 
and a disregard of order. I should fancy th, 
he consorted with low society ; and, instead 4 
claiming the privilege of genius, to knock ang 
be admitted at palaces, that he chose to sneq 
in at the back door of hovels, and wallow bry 
ishly in the stye of the vulgar. 

It is recorded of Somerville and Shenstone 
that they were negligent, and of Smith that}, 
was asloven, But disregard of dress is by x 
means a constant trait in the literary character 
Edmund Waller, Prior, Swift and Bolingbroke 
were remarkably neat in their persons, and cy 
rious in the choice of apparel; and of Dayj 
Mallet, Dr. Johnson observes“ that his appear 
ance was agreeable, and he suffered it to wa 
no recommendation that dress could give,” 

The orientals are careful of their persons, wit} 
much care. Their frequent ablutions,» ag 
change of garments are noticed in every page 
of their history. My text is not the only. pre 
cept of neatness that can be quoted from thebj. 
ble. The wise men of the east supposed ther 
was some analogy between the purity of the 
body and the mind; nor is this a vain imagin; 
tion. 

I cannot conclude this sermon better than by 
an extract from the works of Count Rumford 
who, in few and strong words, has fortified m 
doctrine. } 

“ With what care and attention do the 
feathered race wash themselves and put their 
plumage in order ; and how perfectly neat, clea 
and elegant do they ever appear. Among the 
beasts of the field, we find that those, which 
are the most cleanly, are generally the most 
gay and chearful; or are distinguished by a 
certain air of tranquillity and contentment; 
and singing birds are always remarkable for the 
neatness of their plumage. So great is the ef 
fect of cleanliness upon man, that it extends 
even to his moral character. Virtue never 
dwelt long with filth ; nor do I believe there 
ever was a person scrupulously attentive to 
cleanliness, who was a consummate villain.” 


THE LAY PREACIIER, 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
CRIM. CON. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, WEDNESDAY, MAY 27- 
Sittings before lord Kenyon and a special jury. 
CHARLES STURT, ESQ. V. THE MARQUIS OF BLANDFORD, 

Mr. Jekyll opened the pleadings in this cause, 
which was anaction for criminal conversation 
with the plaintiff’s wife. 


Mr. Erskine said, he had been so often ene. 


gaged in causes like the present, that he was at 


a loss how to address himself to the jury. They: 


had multiplied exceedingly, and sorry he was 
to make such a statement. ‘The plaintiff, in 
the present case, is member of parliament for 


Bridport; and the defendant was of a noble and 
distinguished family, son to the duke of Mark, 


borough. ‘The plaintiff was married to the 


lady, who is the subject of this action, in the, 


year 1788. She was the daughter of the late 
earl of Shaftsbury. The defendant stood in 
the light of a relation to the plaintiff’s family, 
as Mr. Ashley, tie brother to the lady, is mar 
ried to the sister of the noble marquis. Thus 
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. was received by the plaintiff as a relation, 
J, on that account, not the least suspicion 
4g entertained of his base intentions, he also 


ving 2 married wan, and having a family of 
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thampeautiful children. The only evidence he had 
d offi lay before the jury was an intercepted corres- 
andilipondence, which he was satisfied disclosed suf- 





































ealmmecient to convince them of the guilt of the de- 
rumiendant. The letters were sent in envelopes, di- 
cted, under cover, to the plaintiff; and these 
stained merely general expressions of civility 
i friendship, and were shown by the lady to 
y n@gmerhusbana, she taking care to keep from his 
termiew the letters inclosed inthem. But for this 
erception, the plaintiff might have remained 
, total ignorance, and considered himself as 
he father of aspurious offspring. Luckily, how- 
yer, he had discovered the intercourse be- 
en his lady and the defendant about six 
eeks prior to her being delivered of a child, 
ith which she was then pregnant by the de- 
endant. During all this time, he had been on 
zrms of the strictest intimacy, and had not for 
moment supposed the defendant was com- 
sitting an irreparable injury against his honour 
nd his happiness. ‘The plaintiff had now 
hought it proper to lay his case before the jury, 
onvinced that he should receive satisfaction 
or the injury he had sustained. Mr. Erskine 
hen read extracts from several of the letters 
uded to; after which he proceeded to call 
idence as to the general affection which the 
aintiff had manifested to his wife. 

The first witness called was 

The reve Charles Moss. He proved that 
he plaintiff was married on the 14th of April, 
1788, to lady Mary Anne Ashley, by licence, 
tthe house of the dowager countess of Shaftes- 
bury. 
it was here submitted by the counsel for the 
lefendant, as an objection, that this was not 
vidence, it not being celebrated in a canonical 
place. 
Lord Kenyon said, that he should not stop 
the cause for such an objection. 
erefm The rev. Mr. March had known the parties 
toM™merer since their marriage, had visited them at 
(ritchell; the plaintiffalways conducted himself 
towards his lady with much affection, which she 
appeared to return. Captain Salway spoke to 


tis escape from the danger to which he was 
xsposed in September last, lady Anne appeared 
particularly affectionate. 

William Bretton, Esq. averred, that they ap- 
peared to have lived in terms of the greatest af- 
fection. They had two children, 

Mr. Bell, a medical gentleman, who attend- 
: d the family, described the conduct of lady 
OR MAnne to be rather cold; there was not that 

@Bvarmth of affection which, in his opinion, the 
ene MA plaintiff! merited. 
Mt Some witnesses were called to prove the 
ey MBhand-writing of the defendant. The letters 
aS Mivere then presented and read. They contained 
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RD, 
$e, 


RRexpressions of the most unalterable love to- 
for Bi wards lady Anne; and intreated to be inform- 
nd Hed of the cause of her silence, especially ata 
ms Moment when it was necessary he should be 
a Present. He trusted that she would not be ad- 
Ne MaVised by any malicious fiend, who might be in- 
5 tigated to mar her happiness. In one he con- 


ltted her, by that love she had always professed 
x for him, not to listen to such advice. He im- 
ui ’gined the eloquence of a certain person had 

Nore weight with her, than it had in a certain 





the same effect, and stated, that after the plain-- 
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assembly. He alsostated it to be his intention 
to quit England, and retire to Switzeriand, 
there to eke out a miserable existence, as she 
had proved faithless. He also stated, that he 
daily invoked the protection of heaven for her, 
and that heaven had always befriended their 
loves. He called upon her, “* For shame ! for 
shame! my dear Anne! is this the return you 
make to my love?” He also stated, that he 
had made provision (out of the income of 2000}. 
per annum, allowed by his father) for his chil- 
dren, and the support of the marchiosess, his 
wife, during his exile. Ina the last letter, writ- 
ten alter lady Anne was brought to bed, he 
says—‘* Oh! my dear wife, the blessed mother 
of my child !”—and concludes with wishing her 
to fly with him abroad, there to end their days 
loving and beloved in each other’s society. 

The attorney-general addressed the jury on 
behalf of the defendant. He contended that 
the plaintiff was not entitled to present himself 
before the court to ask for damages, because he 
should prove that he lived ina state of adulter- 
ous intercourse with madame Krumpholtz, the 
harper ; as such was the case, he was exempted 
from receiving any pecuniary recompense: be- 
sides, he had been the pander to his own disho- 
nour, as he should evince by letters written to 
different persons from the plaintiff, wherein it 
would clearly appear, that he had connived‘at 
the seduction of his wife. The case approach- 
ed very near that of Theophilus Cibber; and 
would a jury endure to be told that such a man 
could demand damages for an injury of his own 
seeking? He read extracts from some of the 
letters, which he was satisfied would convince 
the jury, that no damages would be too small ; 
even the least coin current in the realm would 
be a sufficient satisfaction. He then called the 
evidence. ‘The first was 

Mary Hoby, who stated, that she had seen 
the plaintiff at the house of madame Krump- 
holtz, where she resided in quality of cam- 
panion; had never seen him there in improper 
hours, or knew that he was unlawfully connect- 
ed with madame Krumpholtz. .. 

Sarah Carey had lived with madame Krump- 
holtz as nursery-maid. She had five children, 
one of whom was named “ Henry Sturt Krump- 
holtz ;” has often seen the plaintiff at her mis- 
tress’s house, and very often in bed with her; 
has taken the child away from them in a morn- 
ing. They resided in Beaumont-street. 

Mrs. Law lived next door to Madame 
Krumpholtz, two years since, when she resided 
in Edgware road; has seen the plaintiff come 
to the house many times; she knew him before 
that time ; he was a fat jolly man. 

James Brown, servant to the plaintiff, had 
not any knowledge that his master went to bed, 
leaving his lady up. He waited io general at 
supper; never saw any thing improper between 
the defendant and his lady. 

Extracts from several letters, written by the 
plaintiff to some of his friends, were then read, 
one of which stated, that the marquis was at his 
house, and had made presents to his wife of 
trinkets and articles of dress; that he was 
sprucely dressed; that the presents he made, 
in his opinion, would have been better adapted 
for the marchioness; but that he was an odd 
fellow, and he did not know what to make of 
him. He was musically inclined, and had com- 
posed an elegy onthe death of a wren; that he 
did not often come, but when he did, he made 
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addressed to the defendant, expressive of the 
obligations he lay under to him; thanking him 
for the Madeira he had sent; and reminding 
him of the promise he made to assist in drink- 
ing itout. <A letter was read, written on the 
14th of January last, to the defendant, on which 
day lady Mary Anne was brought to bed. It 
stated, that he (the plaintiff) had taken up the 
pen to inform him, that his wife was brought to 
bed of a little girl, and was likely to do well ; 
that she hac been prevented from answering his 
three last letters from illness; and requested he 
would receive that as a sufficient excuse. This 
was insisted on by the defendant’s counsel as 
tantamount to a connivance at the guile of the 
defendant, and as being instrumental to his own 
dishonour, because, in the month of December, 
he was acquainted with the illicit connection. 
Mr. Erskine made a very able reply. He 
submitted, in answer to the harsh expressions 
used by the attorney-general, that so far from 
that being the case, the plaintiff had, from the 
moment he discovered the illicit correspond- 
ence, resolved, in hisown mind, to have no far- 
ther communication with his lady; but, feeling 
the operations of humanity, he had forborne to 
publish her shame to-the world, until she had 
been delivered; at the same time, not being 
willing to destroy the infant, of which she was 
then pregnant, which might have been the case, 
had he turned her from his house. Thus he 
had acted from a principle of mercy. He was 
satisfied the jury would see it in the same light 
that he did, and find a verdict for the plaintiff, 
giving such damages as the nature of the injury 
required. With respect to the plaintiff’s con- 
nection with madame Krumpholtz, it could not 
be supposed, for a moment, that he could de- 
fend that connection; on the contrary, he was 
ready to admit that nothing could justify his 
conduct on that head, in a moral point of view. 
But takiny all the circumstances into consideras 
tion, he trusted the jury would be satisfied that 


some compensation was due to the plaintiff, for 


the very great injury he had received. 
Lord Kenyon sincerely regretted, that, note 


withstanding the frequency of such trials, the 


morals of society still wanted considerable 
amendment. His feelings were very much 
wounded. He had seen the same picture so 
often exhibited, that his mind sickened at the 
sight of such abominable scenes. He had done 
ail in his power to suppress the crime, but it 
had no avail. It was like the many-headed 
serpent—as fast as the strong man cut off one 
head, another immediately sprung out. It was 
necessary to hold up persons in such an action, 
to public contempt. In this case, there was 
much to commiserate, and some indignation to 
be shewa, When he looked at the situation of 
the marchioness of Blandford, he could not 
help compassionating that poor lady, and feeling 
for her situation, She was the daughter of a 
noble and virtuous pair, of whom it had been 
said, and with truth, that “ the daughters were 
all chaste, and the sons all valiant.”” Such had 
been the effect of virtuous example. He had 
it from one of our greatest commanders, who, 
in speaking of the eldest brother of that deserts 
ed lady, declared lord Garlies to be an honour 
to his profession. Gratitude and affection 
should have prompted a more suitable return 
for the affection of the marchioness; and if the 
wanderer should be recovered, he hoped he 
would atone for neglect of his fair, patient, and 


it up somehow or other. There were letters | virtuous wife, by every means in his power.— 
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He wished to know what this cause was.—T he 
plaintiff had formed a religious connectior.— 
Had he periormed his marriage vow? Could 
he come into court with clean hands? Could he 
Say wii truth, that he had lost the society of 
his wile He had wounded her feelings, and 
was himself a debauched paramour. ‘The adul- 
tery, to be sure, was proved. ‘Lhe first let- 
ter, written by the plaintiff, had declared, that 
the marchioness, in his opinion, was no favour- 
ite with the marquis. —He being of that opinion, 
as declared in thas cause, he thought that the 
plaintiff might as well have been cautious, for his 
conduct was not exactly right. With respect 
to the point of law, he had considered it over 
and over again, and his mind never could be 
convinced against the propriety of the opinion 
he had formed. The husband had been proved 
to be a vagrant from the arms of his wife, and 
could not seek for damages. In other courts, 
if the party accused recriminated, he could not 
appeal with success. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, for the preservation of society, that 
actions of this kind should be made subservicnt 
to the causes of religion and morality, and that 
plaintiffs should present themselves with clean 
hands. If they didnot, religion would cry out, 
and morality be destroyed! His lordship was 
clearly of opinion, that this action, from all that 
had been disclosed in evidence, could not be 
supported. 

The jury consulted a few minutes, and gave 
a verdict for the plaintifi—damages owE HUN- 
BRED POUNDS. 


AMUSEMENT. 


PROM A LATE LONDON PAPER, 


I beg leave to lay before the public those in- 
VINCIBLE REASONS, which have entirely satis- 
fied me, and a great many worthy men with 
whom I am wont to converse, that the British 
forces in Egypt have been utterly defeated, and 
all the hopes of that grand expedition blasted. 

1.—It is certain, that they might have failed 
of success, even in circumstances the most fa- 
vourable; therefore, it is but fair reasoning to 
conclude, that where so many dificulties were 
against them, they must have failed. 

9,—Fortune never gave to any but republican 
Frenchmen, an uninterrupted series of suc- 
cesses; therefore, as we were successful in the 
Baltic, we.cannot but.meet with disaster on the 
coast of Eeypt. 

3.—BUONAPARTE is so wonderfully fortu- 
nate, and has set his heart so much upon suc- 
cess in Exypt, that he, undoubtedly, will be there 
successful, even while represented by ArDAL- 
LAH Menou. 

4.—It is well known, that one Frenchman 
can, at any time, beat four Knglishmen. Ac- 
cording to this proportion of strength and cou- 
rage, sir RaLtpH AsreRcROMBY had not, at all, 
a sufficient force. 

5.—Not only have whole myriads of French- 
men penetrated through the deserts of Africa to 
Menou’s assistance: but, a convoy of air-hal- 
loons was, some time since, sent off with 20,000 
men, on the same errand. ‘Those famous birds, 
the rocs, celebrated in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, were pressed into the service, 
for the carriage of the baggage and artillery. 

6.—We have succeeded in no attempt at in- 
vasion, since the beginning of the present war. 
How, then, should we succeed in the present? 

7.— Lhere ure a band of worthy democrats 
this Country, whom the successes in the Baltic, 
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the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, and 
the Seditious Meeting Bill, have, of late, exceed- 
ingly mortified. It isnot in the nature of things, 
that there should not be a cup of consolation in 
reserve for them. Now, what else can this 
cup be, but the total overthrow of a British ar- 
my in Lgypt ? , 

8.—It is certain, that some English lives 
were lost in the landing. Now, we well know, 
that an Englishman never fails to cry “« Mercy!” 
and runs as soon as he sees his own or his neigh- 
bour’s vlood, in the field of battle. 

9.—Lhe modesty of BuonapartTe makes 
him slow to boast of victory. His generosity 
is unwilling to insult the fears and the despon- 
dency of this country. Hence only is it, that 
he does not too suddenly declare those news of 
Egyptian victory, which have certainly reached 
his ear. 

10.—He is in high favour with his friend 
DeaTH, to whom he has sacrificed innumera- 
ble victims in the course of the war. At his 
request, Dearu dispatched the pestilential dis- 
ease, that lately ravaged Andalusia, to destroy 
the British in Egypt. It had, at the same time, 
strict orders to spare the French. 

‘The united force of all these reasons is, I 
should hope, irresistible. I claim no praise on 
account of them. Ingenious men, members of 
a great assembly, coffee-house orators, newspa- 
per-writers, and esprits farts of the wig-club, 
are theirauthors. Mine is but the humble task 
of collecting them into one garland. 





MORALS. 


The deistical writers, who would fain per- 
suade us that the world was in possession of as 
pure a system of morality before the introduc- 
tion of christianity as since, affect to make a 
great display of the virtues of many eminent 
heathens, particularly of the philosophers So- 
cratcs, Plato, and some others. 

When they set up these characters as exam- 
ples of perfection, which human nature, with the 
aids of revelation either has not attended to, or 
not exceeded, they put us upon an invidious 
task, which no man would voluntarily engage 
in, and challenge us to discuss a question, which, 
if thoroughly agitated, cannot tail to strip the 
illustrious dead of more than half the honours 
whieh the voice of ages has agreed to give 
them, 

It is therefore to be wished that they had 
held the argument to its general terms, and 
shewn us where that system of ethics is to be 
found, which they are prepared to bring into 
comparison with the moral doctrines of Christ. 
This I take to be the fair ground, whereon the 
controversy should have been decided, and here 
it would infallibly have been brought to issue ; 
but they knew their weapons better than to trust 
them in so close a conflict. 

‘The maxims of some heathen philosophers, 
and the moral writings of Plato, Cicero, and 
Seneca, contain many noble truths, worthy to be 
held in veneration by posterity ; and if the ceist 
can from these produc. a system of morality as 
pure and perfect as that which claims its origin 
trom divine revelation, he will prove that God 
gaye to mana faculty of distinguishing between 
right and wrong wich such correctness, that his 
own immediate revelation added no lights to 
those, which the powers of reason had already 
discovered. , Let us grant, therefore, for a mo- 





ment, that Christ’s religion revealed to the { 
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world no new truths in morality, nor remo. dm), 7 
any old errors, and what triumph accry MB 
to the deist by the admission? lhe Most J ef i 
gains is to bring reason to a level with reve e ri 
tion, as to its moral doctrines; in so doing pe 
dignifies man’s nature, and shows how excell. bh le 
a faculty God gave his creatures in their orig Me ‘ti 
nal formation, to guide their judgments, a 8 f 
controul their actions; but wall this dimindh.. wh 
the importance of revealed religion? Certain ia: 
not, unless he can prove one or both ol the Bn 
lowing positions, viz. Hh al { 

First, Vhat the moral tenets of christian; EA it 
either fall short of, or run counter to, the moll. of c 
tenets of natural religion ; or, Wher 

Secondl), That Christ’s mission was. nugil ods 
tory and superfluous, because the world was: San 
ready in possession of as good a system of ful is 
rality as he imparted to mankind. piglity 

As to the first, I believe it has never been, pspat 
tempted by any heathen or deistical advocg hs 2 
to convict the gospel system of false moralj piligio 
or to allege that it is short and defective Mj missi 
any one particular duty, when compared wii, pie 
that system which the world was possest lence ; 
without its aid. No man, I believe, has comms, d 
troverted its truths, though many have disput aking 
its discoveries: no man has been hardy enougiif nank 
to say of any of its doctrines— This we ought iM the » 
to practise; though many have been vain efberlast 
ough to cry out—All this we knew Leforedietier 
Let us leave this position, therefore, for the pals. tz 
sent, and pass tothe next, viz. Whether Christ ones 
mission was nugatory and superfluous, becaugiey jn j 
the world already knew as much morality as lili, dij 
taught them. pt spl 

This will at once be answered, if the gosp@il ear:h 
assertion be established, that life and immortal aro) 
ity were brought to light. We need notaGiye pt 
duce any other of the mysteries of revelationfisoye; 
we may safely rest the question here, and saiyed y 
with the apostle to the Gentile world—BSehold ing f 
I shew you a mystery: We shall not all sleep, Wiriic 


we shal! all be changed; in a moment, in ilfyrem, 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump (for th ng bt 
trurmpet shall sound), and the dead shall be ras g all 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. Marthe y 
to how short an‘issue the argument is nOWT), , 
brought! Either the apostle is not warranted she, 
in calling this a mystery, or the deist is not wi 









































der j 
ranted in calling Christ’s mission nugatory al ae. 
superfluous. for 4 

It now rests withthe deist to produce from... 
the writings and opinions of mankind, antece pros 
dent to christianity, such a revelation of thiog nplic 
to come as can fully anticipate the gospel revelliy 
ation, or else to admit, with the apostle, that@™ t,., 
mystery was shewn; and if the importance 9 Nes, | 
this mystery be admitted, as it surely must, ty... 
importance of Christ’s mission can no longi. ¢ 
be disputed ; and though revelation shall hav@@, 
added nothing to the heathen system of moral... 
ty, still it does not follow that it was superfiuougy, 
and nugatory. BB ent 

Let the dcist resort to the heathen Elysium. |, 
and the realms of Piuto in search of evidences... 
to set in competition with the christian revela gr 
tion of a future state; let him call in Socrates@,. | 
Plato, and as many more as he can collect MB... 






his cause, it is but lost labour to follow the v4 











at is 
rious tracks of reason, through the pathles gio 
ocean of conjecture, always wandering, thougi. « .. 
with different degrees of deviation. What dosiy, 
it avail, though Seneca had taught as good me ring 








rality as Christ himself preached from the 
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mount? How does it effect revealed religios 
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sigh Pal y’s Offices were found superior to 
at Paui’s Epistles?. Let the deist indulge 
gseif in declaiming on the virtues of the hea- 
4 heroes and philosophers ; let him ransack 
,qicals of the christian world, and present 
Fwith legions of crusaders dreached in human 
yd, furious fanatics rushing on each other’s 
vats for the distinctions of a word, massa- 
wg Whole nations, and laying’nature waste for 
metaphysical quibble, it touches not religion ; 
him array a host of persecuting inquisitors 
ti ail their torturing engines, the picture in- 
»dis terrible, but who will say it is the pic- 
eof christianity ? 

When we consider the ages which have 
psed since the introduction of christianity, and 
revents attending its propagation, how won- 
ful is the history we-contemplate! We see 
pighty light spreading over all mankind, from 
espark, kindled in an obscure corner of the 
jth: an humble, persecuted teacher preaches 
digion of peace, of forgiveness of injuries, of 
bmission to temporal authorities, of meek- 
3, piety, brotherly love, and universal bene- 
ence; he is tried, condemned, and executed 
rhis doctrines ; he rises from the tomb, and, 
aking down the doors of death, sets open to 
mankind the evidence of a life to come, and 
the same time points out the sure path to 
rlasting happiness in that future state: a few 
etiered disciples, his adherents and survi- 
ts, take up his doctrines, and, going forth 
ougst the provinces of the Roman empire, 
inits Zenith, preach a religion to the Gen- 
ps directly striking at the foundation of the 
stsplendid fabric Superstition ever reared 
earth: these Gentiles are not a rude and 
rbarous race, but men of illuminated minds, 
te philosophers, eloquent orators, powerful 
msoners, Eminent in arts and sciences, and 
med with sovereign.power: what an under- 
ing for the teachers of christianity! What a 
nilict for a religion, holding forth no temporai 
lrements! on the contrary, promising no- 
ng but mortification in this world, and refer- 
y «ll hope of a reward for present sufferings, 
the unseen glories of a life to come. 

The next scene which this review presents to 
»shews the followers of christianity suffering 
ler persecution by the heathen, whom their 
mbers had alarmed, and who began to trem- 
ior their gods: in the revolution of ages, the 
urch becomes triumphant, and, made wanton 
prosperity, degenerates from its primitive 
iplicity, and running into idle controversies 
metaphysical schisms, persecutes its seced- 
sbrethren with unremitting fury ; whilst the 
bes, thundering out anathemas, and hurling 
thes from their throne, seem the vicegerents 
the furies, rather than of the author of a reli- 
fa of peace: The present time affords a dif- 
tt view ; the temper of the church grown 
ider, though its zealless fervent; men of dif- 
ttt communions begin to draw nearer to 
thother; as refinement of manners becomes 
re general, toleration spreads; we are no 
ger slaves to the laws of religion, but converts 
the reason of it; and being allowed to ex- 
line the evidence and foundation of the faith 
isin us, we discover that christianity is a 
gion of charity, toleration, reason, and peace, 
Joining us to have compassion one of another, 
eas brethren, be pitiful, be courteous, not ren- 
ng railing for railing, but contrariwise bless- 
P; knowing that we are thereunto called, that 


‘Should inherit a blessing. 
\ 
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POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 
‘* We'll talk of news; 
Who loses, and who wins,,who’s i, who's out, 
And TAKE UPON US i HE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
‘ SHAKSPEARE. 

The lunacy of Don Quixote has been sup” 
posed by many to be a very extravagant but in- 
genious fiction, and the eccentricities of Dr. 
Smollet’s ** Sir Launcclot Greaves” were pro- 
nounced highly unnatural and improbable, when 
that novel first appeared. ‘Lhe subsequent ar- 
ticle will deinonstrate that such characters have 
their archetypes in nature: Died at Leomin- 
stcr, in Herefordshire, Edmund Mason, by 
birth a gentleman, and remarkable tor being in 
Spirits, integrity, disorder of imagination, and 
evca aray of intellectual ability, the living re- 
presentative of the inimitable hero of Cervantes. 
Though perfectly harmless, he was continually 
accoutved in arms. He fancied himself the 
greatest general of the age; related, deeds, 
achieved by his arm in battle, which no other 
mortal could equal; believed that kings and 
emperors had vied in conferring on him every 
imaginable title and badge ofhonour. He sup- 
posed that he had enjoyed the confidential 
triendship and admiration of the late king of 
Prussia, Frederick the great. From his fereign 
correspondence, he told that immense remit- 
tances were sent for the support of his dignity ; 
yet he was ever without money, from the diff- 
culty, as he said, of cashing bills of exchange 
for millions. He was fond of music. He had 
a favourite steed, equal, in height of bone and 
scantiness, to Rosinante, who, he thought, 
could outstrip the swifiest race horse on the 
turf. He was decorous and dignified in man- 
ners, cleanly in his person, temperate in his 
diet. In love withthe fancied princess of some 
undiscovered island, he would not suffer one of 
the fair séx about him to touch, even his little 
finger. His bed was a large wooden chest, 
from which his musket was constantly levelled. 
He was, in his latter years, confined ; but the re- 
straint was reconciled to his mind, by the per- 
suasion that he resided in it as the governor of 
the castle. From Egypt, ample official ac- 
counts have been at length received. The de- 
tails are copious. British successes have been 
signal; the Turkish forces every where trium- 
phant. ‘The French have lost nearly all their 
footingin that country, and the destruction or sur- 
render of Menou’s army is almost certain. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mrs. Pilkington, a worthy successor inthe walk 
of the late Mr. Fohn Newberry, renders great 
service to the rising generation, by composing 
a multitude of ingenious histories, biographies, 
&c. for the instruction and delight of boys and 

irls. Mir. Chalmer’s ‘‘ Supplementary Apo- 
logy for the Believers im the Shakspeare Pa- 
pers,” is called a work, evincive of much bad 
taste, much credulity, and much ill-directed in- 
dustry. Sir John Sinclair has brought to a 
termination, that laborious work, ‘¢ The Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland.” In this history of 
the various districts in that kingdom, not a sin- 
gle parish is omitted. Lord Monboddo 
lived to complete his sixth and last volume of 
‘“ Ancient Metaphysics.” His studies, in old 
age, took a very serivus turn, and his belief in 
the doctrines of christianity, affordeggaim great 
comfort and. consolation in his dcchitii® days. 
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ANECDOTES. 


Courtiers behave to kings, with regard to 
their understandings, as gypsies do to their 
children ; which they cripple and disfigure, in 
order to render them fit objects of charity, and 
to promote their trade of begging. 


James VI. king of England and Scotland,, - 
was a lover of peace, but a debauchee, anda 
pedant. Causabon, the famous critic, wrote a 
book to decry him. It contains very severe 
animadversions, and preserves no decency of 
narration ; as some decorum is due to crowned 
heads, even afterdeath. He asserts that James’s 
behaviour was the occasion of the queen’s con- 
duct (who was the daughter of the king of Den- 
mark ) not being as it ought to have been, . The 
book alluded to is entitled Corona Regina. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[The following poetic tale, with some other pieces of poetry, 
were put into my hands some time ago, by a friend. of 
mine. They are written by Mr. J. E. of If you 
think it worthy a place in your Port Folio, it is at your 
service. | : 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
PITY, A TALE. 
The design taken from an Allegory. 


Twas in the golden age, as poets tell, 
Ere favour’d man had tasted vice or pain, 
Celestial beings deign’d with man to dwell, 
And freely mingled in their social train. 
’ T'was then, to crown their bliss, a heavenly pair, 
Love and his sister oy, left their abode ; : 
Immortal both, and both divinely fair, 
Twin offspring of the thunder-wielding god. 
Happy mortals, the blissful pair with transport 

hail, ie 
* For tyrants slept, and scolds forgot to rail. 
Both fair, both young, to pleasure both inclin’d, 
Their sympathetic hearts each other meet ; 
Their union Jupiter himself design’d, 
When years arriv’d befitting to the state. 
But lo! ere yet the happy hour befel, 
The sons of men, in Vice’s eddies whiri’d, 
No moré content in innocence to dwell, 
And Ruin, giant-like, o’er-ran the wor]d, 
Astrea, with her blest celestial train, 
The abodes of Vice forsook, and Vice polluted 
man. 


Hope, nurse of Love, her fav’rite charge de- . 

tain’d, 

And to Arcadian groves the boy convey’d ; 

There ’midst shepherds, long the youth res. 
main’d, 

Till Fove once more appointed he should wed... 

Sorrow was now appointed for his bride ; 

Offspring of Ate—authoress of strife, 

By force, not inclination, he comply’d, 

And made the melancholy maid his wife. 

Sunk were her eyes, her brows with wrinkles. 
frown, 

Cypress (the type of grief) and wormwood was 
her crown, 


Soon was their union with a daughter blest, 
Of pensive features, yet divinely fair; 
Her parents’ tempers might in her be trac’d, 
Her father’s fondness, and her mother’s tear. 
Her mother’s grief was selfish, and her own 


* Such a pair would no doubt be very acceptable in this - 
*‘ happy land,” in the present re‘gn of Democracy. 
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Not kind effusions for another’s smart ; 

Her sire’s affections tended still to one, 

Nor could a tenderness to all impart. 

Pity (their offspring), Love and Sorrow join’d ; 

Sorrow for human wves, with Lave for human 
kind. 


The maids and shepherds of the neighbour- 

ing plains, 

Around the nymph with fond endearment drew; 

Like Love, she thrill’d their breasts with pleas- 
ing pains, 

And taught the sigh to heave—the tear to flow, 

A calm dejection sat upon her face, 

But mild the plastic beauties ot her mein ; 

Her voice was plaintive, yet possessing grace, 

Compassion still in every look was seen. 

Within her cot a red-breast built its nest— 

A dove pursu’d, found refuge in her breast. 


The nymph, for hours, with fond delight 
would lay 
Hard by some shady purling stream, 
And sing, in plaintive strain, from earliest day 
‘lo milder even’s more congenial gleam ; 
And when the virgins of the hamlet meet 
And stories tell, as seated in a row, 
She would to them some woe-fraught tale re- 
eat, 

And bid their bosoms melt at other’s woe. 
Myrtle and cypress tor her crown she wore ; 
‘Lhe emblem this of Grief, and that of Love. 


As near the Helicon (the Muses’ stream) 

One day she sat, in melancholy mood ; 

With mind devoted to some mournful theme, 

Her tears, by chance, were mingled with the 
flood : 

E’er since, who taste, to Pity are inclin’d. 

Hence haply blending with the poet’s lay, 

To soft compassion melts the tuneful mind, 

And learns the heart to yield to Pity’s sway, 

Blest nymph, to whem a three-fold power is 
giv’n, 

To yield relief—to soothe—to wing the soul to 
heaven. 


Pity, by Fupiter’s supreme decree, 
er mother’s (Sorrow) footsteps e’er attends ; 
And when a heart is doomed to Msery, 
Binds up its wounds, and free from harm de- 
fends. 
With garments torn, and loose dishevel’d hair, 
With fa heart, which heaves the heavy 
sigh, 
With bleeding feet, and panting bosom bare, 
She follows Sorrow, and with her shail die: 
For die she shall, when happier times betide, 
And pe hay wed to Foy, his long-betrothed 
ride. 


J. H. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


Str, 


The sentiment and imagery in some of Horace’s Odes, 
notwithstanding their alcaic or Sapphic measure, seem 
appropriated to elegiac, rather than to lyric poetry. Of 
this sort is the celebrated Ode to Dellius ; and therefore, 
in the following imitation, | have employed that kind 
of alternate verse, which is generally used in our lan- 
guage by the writers of elegy. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 


I, 
Since death, my Dellius, is the lot of all; 
And you must sink beneathhis powerful hand; 
Aticnd to Vi isdum’s voice, to Reason’s call: 
Your warr.ng passions, and your heart com- 
Maud. 
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II. 


When storms of adverse fate yoursoul oppress ; 
When Fortune’s sunshine bids the tempest 
fly— 
The plaintive murmurs of your heart suppress ; 
Suppress the folly of tumultous joy. 


IIT. 


For know, my Dellius, ’tis of no avail, 
Whether you pass your fleeting days in-grief; 
Or, on the bosom of a silent vale, 
From wine solicit and obtain relief. 


IV. 


Where, with the poplar’s, intertwisting boughs, 
The lofty pine affords a grateful shade ; 

And in meanders, trembling as it flows, 
The rill would run, but loiters in the glade. 


V. 


Call for Falernian wine, for soft perfume ; 
Call for the rose, sweet emblematic flower! 
The short-lived rose! and in your early bloom, 
Enjoy, while Fate allows, the festive hour. 


VI. 


Ere long, from earth my Dellius must depart ; 
Your groves and palace shall be yours no 
more: 
When Death shall pierce you with unerring 
dart, 
Your heir will riot in your treasur’d store. 


VII. 


If rich or poor, alike will be our fate ; 

Weall must tread th’ inevitable road: 
Uncertain when, but certain soon or late, 

We all must quite this tiresome—dear abode. 


[The following pretty copy of verses wecannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of transcribing from Coleridge’s 
Poems. ] 


As late each flow’r that sweetest blows 
I pluck’d the garden’s pride ! 
Within the petals of a rose 
A sleeping love I ’spied. 


Around his brows a beamy wreath 
Of many a lucent hue ; 

All purple glow’d his cheek, beneath, 
Inebriate with the dew. 


I softly seiz’d th’ ungarded power, 
Nor scar’d his balmy rest ; 

And plac’d him, cag’d within the flow’r, 
On spotless Sara’s breast. 


But when, unweeting of the guile, 
Awoke the pris’ner sweet, 

He struggled to escape awhile, 
And sTAMP’D HIs FAERY FEET. 


Ah ! soon the soul entransing sight 
Subdu’d the impatient boy! 

He gaz’d! he thrill’d with deep delight! 
Then clapp’d his wings for joy. 

And O! he cried—* Of magic kind 
What charms this throne endear! 


Some other love let Venus find 
[jl fix my empire here.” 





On some snow melting on a Lady’s bosom. 
The envious snow comes down, in haste, 
To prove thy breast less fair ; 
But grieves to see itself surpast, 





And melts into a tear. 











EPIGRAMS,. 


How to put down Sunday papers. 
noble lord. 
Would you take from these papers the pois 
away, 
And induce all the public to slight ’em, 
No need of harsh measures:—T’ll tell yout 
way, 
Engage, for one Sunday, to write ’em. 


Addressed to , 


On the report that Buonaparte intended sending a great 
number of women to Egypt. 
Escap’d the wrath of Egypt’s sons, 
On Gallia’s shore the chief arrives: 
So much his mind on vengeance runs, 
He, threat’ning, swears—to send them wit 
















—_— jo 
On Mr. Cumberland’s nine new pieces. 
Sure Cumberland’s spirits can never grow fla 
Since his muse has to boast of nine lives, fike Th 
cat: 
Like a cat too, so watchful, his genius ne’ oe 
fails, al 


fore, t 
1eSy a 
of the 
yutio! 
Aue al 
Hit ag 
om 

ter. 
losop 


the F 


For he lashes the age, like a cat of nine tails, 
On the sermons of a drowsy plagiarist. 
The audience at dull ...........’s church 
Complain’d that from the French and Ger 
And English works, with labour’d search 
He filch’d each part of every sermon. 


Pray, luckless wights, your censure humble, 
And leave poor .........«.’8 brains alone ; 


You’d have much greater cause to grumble Mgcne: 
If ever he should preach his own ! perst 
— the o 

On a bad reader of his own verses. Was, 

















Hoarse Mevius reads his hobbling verse jg"™ 
To all and at all times ; unde 
And deems them both divinely smooth, nov 
His voice, as well as rhymes. odio 
bi tg the t 
But folks say Mevius is no.ass ; ehic 
Yet Mevius makes it clear me 
That he’s a monster of an ass, Ca 
An ass without an ear! foie 
Tom found a trinket in his bed, os 
Which he’d to Stephen’s mistress given; EG 
“‘ What’s this, dear wife ?” “ Only,” she said... 
‘“‘ Your gift to Ann return’d by Stephen.” * 
are Mit 
WAXEN BOSOMS. tryr 
His Chloe’s breast the bard of old dici 
Compar’d to hills of snow : reig 
As white as they, and, ah! as cold, unt 
The fair one made him know. ces: 
Behold the changes time has wrought— Ere 
How modern maids relax; rt 
What once was ice or marble thought 
Is turn’d to yielding wax. te 
nif call 
Why in your breast so dubious a debate ~ 
Between a married and a single state? f : 
A father’s wise example ne’er miscarried, "ei 
And he, you know, friend Thomas, never mé i 
ried. : ! 
nat 
: ki; 
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